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The cover is closed and labeled, and stamped with the seal ~ 
of a generation. 


It’s finished . .. complete in fifty-two chapters, three hundred sixty-five 
pages ... the latest volume of Man’s greatest work. 


And he places it beside the others upon the dusty shelf of Time . . . bold 
record of his thoughts, words, and deeds . . . bound in the blue and yellow 
of nights and days ... and inscribed to readers yet unborn. 


Indelibly it attests Man’s handling of a heritage . . . the discharge 
of a stewardship . . . the good and the bad .. . the successes and the failures. 


Multi-colored are its pages . . . here, a line in the scarlet ink of anger... 
there, a word in the brilliant gold of kindness . . . passage after passage 
in the blue of despair and the silver of hope . . . in the green of petty 
prejudice and the purple of majestic tolerance. 


And, fearing posterity’s critics, he hesitates to leave it. 


But then he remembers that this authorship of his is a commission, 
a charge that binds him to complete his share of the manuscript . . . and he knows 
that somewhere, somehow, he will find the courage and the inspiration. 


So, once again, Man dips his pen . . . determined that this time he will author 
a better, a finer edition . .. and he reaches for a new book with pages 
which as yet are blank. 


Carefully... with confident fingers. . . he inscribes the title: 
Volume Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Four. 


JOHN DEERE + MOLINE ILLINOIS (&) 
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Time to Order that Good G.L.F. Seed... 


OR 33 years, farmers have 

been placing their G.L.F. 
spring seed orders in the fall and 
winter. They do this because it is 
profitable for them and beneficial 
for their cooperative. 


Your combined early orders in- 
dicate how much seed will be re- 
quired and they enable G.L.F. to 
purchase seed in carlot volume. 
This saves money, and that saving 
is passed on to YOU. 


Just as important, the early mar- 
ket offers the desired varieties of 
the choicest seed grown. Your 
early order assures that you, too, 
will have the very best quality and 
the varieties you prefer. 


If you change your mind before 
delivery, then just change your 
order. Attention to your indivi- 
dual planting needs has always 
been the G.L.F. aim. This service 
is available in more than 600 com- 
munities. 


Standard 
of Quality 
for 33 Years 
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Feliz Nafal 
Joyeux Noel Bom Pascu 
Kala Christougenna Jo Karacsonyf 
Froliche Weihnacheten = Vroolijk Kerstmis 


Glaedelig Jul Buon Natale Felices Navidades 


Maligayang Paslo Wesolych Swight lloista Joulua 


* 


Portugal 
France Spanish Creole 
Greece Hungary 
Germany Belgium (Flemish) 


Denmark Italy Spain 


Philippines Poland Finland Merry Christmas 


| | At first glance there is a lot of difference be- 
tween [loista Joulua and Kala Christougenna 
but the spirit behind them is the same. The 
New York State College of Agriculture 
wishes you, whatever your language or na- 
tional background, a joyous Christmas and 
a happy new year. 


New York State College of Agriculture 
A unit of the State University of New York 


Cornell University 
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Cover Story 


Homo sapicns vs. Sus scropha: caught by our photographer, Lieber Pinkas, on 
35-mm film last November 14, during the throes of Ag-Hec Day. 

It’s a slippery business, this, and Prof. Sheffy hardly had a chance to get 
one arm around the harassed pig's middle before the quadruped was on 
his way once more, leaving our constant far behind in a pool of grease. The 
spectators cheered loudly and lustily, but were careful not to get their spot- 
less white shoes dirty. Actually, by a highly ingenious flanking movement the 
porker was outwitted seconds later and, hit from the left, from the right, 
and from above, was forced to capitulate near the edge of the ring. This 
brought delighted squeals from a hundred onlooking co-eds. Needless to say, 
Ag-Hec Day was a success. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.25 a year or three years for $2.50; single 
copies, 25 cents. 
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if you asked us why... 
we recommend CYMA watches, we'd say: 


Out of the hundreds of watches avail- 
able, we choose only a very few to sell. 
The finest ones, of course. The ones we can 
effer our customers with the most confi- 
dence. 


And among these, Cyma wafches stand 
out for quality-plus-value! 


Ever since 1862 grateful owners the 
world over have testified to their accuracy 
and dependability. 


And as for their beauty, you can see 
that for yourself. 


So come in and let us show you why 
we're proud to recommend Cyma watches! 


HILL’S JEWELERS 


Opposite Strand Theater 
Since 1910 


TED BARNETT’S BLUE 
SUNOCO SERVICE 


519-23 West State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Phone 4-9086 


Try One of Our A to Z 


Lubrication Jobs 


You'll Be Back for More! 


We’re Proud of Them! 


BILL’‘S LUNCHEONETTE 


Service Around the Clock 


408 College Ave. 


Wm. Krantz, Prop. 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Cornell Blankets—Special 
Cornell Playing Cards (Two decks) 
Cornell T-Shirts—Ages 2 to 14 
Cornell T-Shirts—Ages 16 up 
Cornell Beer Mug 
Cornell Sweat Shirts 
Cornell Cardigans 
Cornell Calendar for 1954 


(Colored frontispiece 
black and white pictures) 
Cornell Animals—All kinds—from 


| Cornell Bevevrage Glasses—by doz.— 


Cornell Records—Each 
(Album of Four—$6.30) 


Cornell Long Playing Records—Each 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


Evan J. Morris, Proprietor 


412 College Avenue Sheldon Court 
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Editorial Opinion 


50 Years and More 


With this issue we come to the 
end of our 50th Anniversary of pub- 
lication. Things have been chang- 
ing rapidly on our magazine ever 
since its infancy; changes due to 
solemn votes by a quorum, changes 
due to a fit of temper of the edi- 
tor-in-chief, changes due to a sud- 
den emergency, and changes that 
occurred so slowly that no one 
noticed them until an observant 
reader remarked “That’s good,” or 
sometimes “That’s not so good.” 

This may be flagrant prudery, 
but we cannot go through life in ig- 
norance of John Sherman’s words: 
“The best prophet of the future 
is the past.” 

Exactly 50 years ago the follow- 
ing statement appeared in_ the 
Countryman. Even in the face of 


change, we are still the same mag- 
azine fundamentally. 

“Tt is not our purpose to enter 
the field so well filled by the many 
excellent farm papers; but rather 
to appeal to the student of agricul- 
ture, be his work farming, teaching, 
or investigation. In the CorNELL 
CouNTRYMAN we hope to voice the 
best in agricultural progress and 
agricultural teaching. We will pre- 
sent articles that deal with the 
larger problems of country life, the 
economic and social conditions, the 
rural school and the farm home. 
The results of scientific investiga- 
tions and general agricultural news 
will be given prominence. Special 
attention will be given to news of 
former students.” 


—December, 1903 


Use Your Education 


What are you getting out of col- 
lege? To most students this would 
be a rather embarrasing, though 
vital question. 

Some are getting good grades, 
others are having a good time while 
a few are trying to broaden their 
background. 

Along with this desire to learn 
about agriculture, however, should 
go a better understanding of our 
environment. Dean Myers at the 
freshman barbecue emphasized that 
ag students should attain a broad 
background by taking courses in 
many departments of the univer- 
sity. 

But why bother with taking 
courses which you cannot immedi- 
ately apply? you may ask. As one 
I.L.R. professor pointed out re- 
cently there are many people in 
the world who are qualified “slide 
rule” men and who know their jobs. 
But he went on to say “not one 
in a hundred has the ability to 
apply this technical knowledge with 
the necessary respect for human- 
ity.” While the situation may not 
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be as bad as this, we think it does 
point out that knowledge is no 
better than your ability to apply it. 

Thus we think that a person 
should take courses with an eye 
to learning something, rather than 
taking them because they are 
“snaps” or because it is possible to 
get a good grade in them. 

It has often been pointed out 
that college offers tremendous op- 
portunities and indeed it is a great 
challenge to broaden one’s out- 
look and improve one’s personality. 
Are you meeting this challenge or 
are you just going to classes and 
movies, getting by with the least 
effort as your motive? If so, we 
are afraid that you are like thou- 
sands ‘questioned by Time maga- 
zine who replied “I wasted a lot 
of time in college.” 

Our point is that only by getting 
into things, once you have adapt- 
ed to your classes, can you round 
out your technical college training 
with that most important talent, 
the ability to use your knowledge. 

Dana Dalrymple 








CRISSEY’S 
MOTEL 


and 


Socony Service 
Station 


WwW 


Five New 
Modern, Heated 
Rooms 


(Only 2 miles from 
Cornell Campus) 


ROUTE 13 AT VARNA 
Phone Ithaca 3-1109 


Mail Address 
R.D. 2, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Sirloin or 
Beef Tenderloin 


$1.25 


BUSY BEE 


126 South Aurora 


Next to Greyhound Bus 
Terminal 


















A dairy farmer turned to his 
wife one evening at the dinner 
table, ruddy with excitement. “You 
know what they’ve gone and done 
at Beltsville now?” he demanded. 
“They bred a Jersey-Brahma cross 
cow that will give 17° test milk. 
Why, that means you can get 
straight cream out of her!” 


Grand-Daddy of All 


The farmer was perhaps a little 
optimistic. Up to now, Beltsville 
has not developed a strain of pure 
cream-giving cattle. But they have 
developed just about everything 
else, from superior strains of market 


Investigation at Beltsville 





Eureka! 


By Margot Pringle ‘53 And Arthur Dommen ‘55 


hogs to super insect-killers and 
tastier home-canned string beans. 
Although it is improbable, you may 
not have heard of Beltsville; but if 
you are connected with the busi- 
ness of farming, Beltsville is turn- 
ing a scientific spotlight on your 
biggest everyday problems. 
Located on an 11,000-acre tract 
not far from the nation’s capitol, 
the Beltsville experiment station 
is operated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is, in a 
sense, the grand-daddy of all the 
smaller state and state-college re- 
search stations scattered through 
every part of the country. It was 


This cow and her bull calf are part of the Bureau of Dairy Industry’s experimental 

dairy herd at Beltsville. She carries one-half blood of the Red Sindhi strain of Brahman 

cattle of India and one half of the domestic Jersey breed. Being the first bull born 

to the half-Jersey and half-Sindhi cows, he is three-fourths Sindhi and one-fourth 

Jersey. When he reaches breeding age, he will be mated to Jersey cows to produce 
animals of three-eighth Sindhi blood. 


| 









Here is the biggest experiment station of them all. The 
fabulous arrays of fields and animals, the abnormal 
and the weird all contribute to man’s knowledge of 
scientific farming. 
















































established in 1910, when the De- 
partment of Agriculture acquired 
475 acres in Maryland for use as 
an experimental farm. Since that 
time it has expanded steadily, and 
today includes a wildlife preserve of 
3000 acres and a large experimen- 
tal forest, as well as vast acreages 
of crop land and pastures. 


Extensive Research 


It is an impressive place to visit. 
Handsome red-brick buildings serve 
as headquarters for the numerous 
divisions of research. Well-kept 
roads (53 miles of them) roll 
through countryside dotted with 
livestock barns, laboratories and 
greenhouses. It is hard to imagine 
the size of the layout until one 
realizes that over 9,000 animals are 
maintained there; that the several 
hundred buildings with their sweep- 
ing stretches of lawn cost about 13 
million dollars; and that some 2300 
persons are grappling daily with 
the problems that have plagued 
farmers for years. While each of 
the states has at least one agricul- 
tural experiment station to inves- 
tigate local problems on its own, 
the Beltsville station is concerned 
chiefly with broader, national prob- 
lems. The best way to get an idea 
of it is to look at some of the work 
under way. 


Breeding—For The Birds 


The Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Beltsville is one of the station’s 
more extensive departments, and is 
typical of the many-sided research 
to be found there. The BAI works 
with nearly every known class of 
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livestock. Its poultry department, 
for instance, has some 10,000 birds 
on hand to work with in the search 
for better producing strains. The 
Beltsville Small White Turkey is 
one of the station’s outstanding 
contributions to the poultry in- 
dustry of today. Bred to meet the 
demand for smaller birds by city 
dwellers, the Beltsville was develop- 
ed from White Austrian and native 
wild turkeys crossed with the do- 
mestic meat breeds. It finishes out 
at weights 3 to 6 pounds lighter than 
the average turkey is as little as 
25 weeks. 

On the other side of the picture, 
dairy research at Beltsville has been 
in full swing, especially since the 
cross-breeding of dairy animals 
started in 1939. Along with prize 
Holsteins and Jerseys, zebu bulls 
have become a familiar sight in the 
barns and exercise lots of the sta- 
tion. Their crossed progeny are sub- 
jected to artificial conditions match- 
ing those on the Gulf Coast states, 
such as six-hour periods in 105-de- 
gree heat and 60 per cent humidity. 


Heredity Or. . .? 


No one has yet answered the old 
question: which is more important 
—heredity or environment? Belts- 
ville has been in the market for 
identical twin calves for the past 
three years. No existing individuals 
can be more closely related than 
identical twins, and when the visi- 
tor to the station sees one heifer 
large and thrifty, and her twin 
sister looking like a “walking hat- 
rack,” he can be sure it’s due only 
to one thing: difference of environ- 
ment. 


Animal Disease Station 


One of the most fascinating parts 
of Beltsville to visit is the Animal 
Disease Station. It occupies an iso- 
lated area on a hilltop far from the 
other livestock projects, and no 
animal which sets foot in it ever 
leaves. There are buildings com- 
plete with built-in incinerators 
where an animal may be infected 
with a contagious disease, studied 
and destroyed without leaving the 
site of contamination. Even so, 
this outfit is always being accused 
of infecting living creatures for 
miles around. 

The disease station maintains 





about 800 large animals for the 
study of such diseases as sleeping 
sickness in horses, erisypelas in 
swine, all varieties of tuberculosis, 
vesicular stomatitis, contagious 
abortion, anaplasmosis, and masti- 
tis. It was at this station that the 
famous Strain 19 anti-brucellosis 
vaccine was developed. Research is 
also going on to determine quick 
tests that will tell foot-and-mouth 
disease from other maladies which 
resemble it. 


13,000 Wheat Varieties 


Varying length of daylight and 
darkness is an old trick to the men 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
and it sometimes cuts in half the 
time required to develop a new 
variety. This serves to even up 
the race between man and disease 
for possession of the annual wheat 
crop. The phenomenon of disease 
organisms adapting themselves to 
so-called “resistant” varieties of 
grain crops and vegetables is prob- 
ably one of the facets of modern ag- 
riculture which has been insuffic- 
iently publicized. The menace of 
the microscopic spores blowing 
hundreds of miles in warm winds 
and alighting, millions of them per 
square inch is ever present. Never- 
theless, Beltsville possesses some 
13,000 different varieties of wheat 
from all sections of the globe. In this 
abundance, the plant breeder works 


Here a district foreman nails the follow- 
ing warning sign along the _ border: 
“WARNING: Cattle, sheep, goats and 
swine are by law prohibited entry into 
the United States from Mexico. Such 
animals found to be illegally in the United 
States will be destroyed.” The sign is in 
Spanish and English. 
incessantly, reshuffling his germ 
plasms. 

The list of contributions which 
the Beltsville experiment station 
has made to American agriculture 
and to American everyday life is 
seemingly endless. It ranges from 
varieties of potatoes which are es- 
pecially selected for the making of 
potato chips, to a hardy, divotproof 
sod which now adorns the White 
House lawn. Golf, anyone? 


Some of the 18 units of the Animal Quarantine Station of the U.S.D.A. 



















































































































Roberts Hall Features 


“Flip's 





Flicks’ 


Prof. Phillips heads 
Cornell’s growing 


photography department. 


By June Petterson ‘54 


Hollywood at Cornell—incredi- 
ble! Well, maybe we don’t have 
Hollywood, but the fourth floor of 
Roberts Hall is movieland Cornell 
style. This small area is a hub from 
which educational films are sent 
to all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries. 

To gain the pertinent facts, we 
might look back to 1932 and to the 
first movements toward the present 
department. 


Radio and Photography 


In the spring of 1932, Elmer S. 
Phillips graduated from Cornell. He 
had successfully earned part of his 
undergraduate funds by doing pho- 
tography work for some of the de- 
partments. Now he needed a job. 
To him it seemed logical that the 
university could use a photo depart- 


ment. He approached the late Dean 
Carl Ladd on the subject. Ladd 
gave him a job—but not the one 
he wanted, since the university did 
not need a permanent photographer, 
Thus Prof. Phillips became associat- 
ed with the extension teaching de- 
partment, teaching speech and an- 
nouncing on the university radio 
station. 

He still clung to the idea that 
photography could be used as a 
teaching device. During this time 
“Flip” Phillips continued to do 
photography work for some of the 
departments. He and Maurice Bond 
made a few films and in 1936, Dean 
Ladd requested that Phillips film 
“Where Chick Life Begins” for Ral- 
ston Purina. 

In 1939, L. R. Simons, head of the 
extension teaching department, 
sent him to Colorado to a meeting 


Professor Phillips operates one of the intricate film splicing machines in the photography 
department. 
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—College of Agriculture 









of the Agricultural College Editors. 
Some of the other schools were be- 
ginning to toy with the idea of 
visual education through use of 
films. Upon his return home, Prof. 
Phillips wrote a report of the meet- 
ings, setting forth the possibilities 
of photography. 

During World War II, the col- 
lege fleet of cars had to last for an 
indefinite time and public convey- 
ances were extremely crowded. The 
Extension agents were having dif- 
ficulty in getting to the outlying 
regions of the state. Food was im- 
portant for the war effort and ex- 
tension work was badly needed for 
this purpose. 


Roberts Hall Hdqs. 


A brief conversation between Di- 
rector Simons and “Flip” produced 
a solution to the dilemma. Simons, 
possibly remembering Phillips’ re- 
port of 1939, asked him if he 
thought he could put the lessons 
which the extension workers should 
carry to the people of the state in 
movie form. Phillips answered in 
the affirmative and the photography 
department was thus founded in 
1942. 

“Flip” started collecting and 
making equipment. He even tossed 
in his personal photography gear to 
furnish the department with es- 
sentials. He moved into a room in 
Roberts Hall which had been va- 
cated by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and, with his small collection of 
supplies, started the job which he 
had asked for ten years before. 
During the first few years he did 
all the work himself, restricting it, 
however, to silent movies and slide 
sets. About ten films were pro- 
duced per year, 


more work; more men 


The work increased rapidly and 
it was evident that more help was 
needed. First Mr. Richard Maurer 
and then Mr. Gene Kruse were 
hired. Both had had considerable 
experience with photography as 
photographers for the armed forces 
during World War II. 

At present the department, oc- 
cupying several rooms on the top 
floor of Roberts Hall, has every con- 
ceivable type of photographic equip- 
ment. Photolithography and very 
specialized photography are the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Sport Becomes Slaughter 


Deer Massacre 


Careless hunters’ “game” 


often includes cows, 


salesmen, and fellow 


hunters. 


By Barbara Barnard ‘55 


It’s winter again. The leaves and 
the colors are long since gone, and 
skies herald snow and icy winds. 
The big deer massacre is over. 

Each year for the price of a 
hunting license, hordes of irrespon- 
sible and untrained gunners are 
turned loose to roam our meadows 
and woodlands. These “hunters”, 
many of whose competence in the 
out-of-doors is limited to stories 
and advertisements in hunting mag- 
azines, travel over the countryside 
using their lethal weapons as if 
they were croquet mallets or pogo 
sticks. Everything that moves (or 
doesn’t) is caught in their barrage. 
This includes small does, half-grown 
fawns, dogs, cattle, birds, all kinds 
of small animals, and even other 
hunters. 

In Steuben County last year, a 
group of joyous hunters stopped 
at a diner to boast of their luck 
and have some coffee. Someone 
looked out the window of the diner 

and called the State Police. The 
men had a Jersey heifer proudly 
strapped over the fender of their 
car. The unreasonable troopers 
made them find the owner and pay 
him for the heifer. 


Salesmen and “Trophies” 


Two years ago in a neighborhood, 
a salesman was shot and killed as 
he was driving his car along one 
of the main highways. A trigger- 
happy hunter had shot across the 
highway at something that had 
moved in the high grass. Of course 
this was done in violation of all 
rules regarding shooting near 
roads. The hunter was not prose- 
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cuted for his carelessness but he 
did learn a sad lesson. 

For every two deer killed and 
taken out of the woods, one is left 
dead, dying, or wounded. “Trophy” 
hunters are big offenders in this 
case. Deer that aren’t big enough 
are shot for practice. While my fa- 
ther was out hunting one day last 
year he came across, in one small 
patch of woods—one doe, one half- 
grown buck, and a Holstein cow. 
How the cow got there is a mystery. 
Whether she was driven there by a 
farmer and shot can’t be ascertain- 
ed but it does seem unlikely. The 
main point of this illustration is 
that the woods were not so large 
that it was impossible for “hunters” 
to find these animals. In fact it ap- 
parently took very little effort. 


Worse Than War 


Hunting should be a fairly safe, 
sane kind of relaxation and should 
give the hunters a chance for com- 
radeship as well as a chance to get 
back to nature. Yet, in spite of 
dire warnings made each year by 
game associations and state author- 
ities, a large number of sportsmen 
are killed or maimed. Everyone 
realizes the need for caution but 
some people just can’t resist the 
feverish impulse to pull the trigger 
at the first sound—even though the 
sound may be the footsteps of a 
fellow hunter. 

I know several veterans who re- 
fuse to go near the woods during 
hunting season. One of them said, 
“At least in war you know who your 
enemy is and it isn’t so dangerous.” 
Another remarked that it probably 


wouldn’t be so bad if the hunters 
were trying to hit you. 

One rule for hunters to remem- 
ber is: alcohol and gun powder 
don’t mix. There are always a few 
who take along something to ward 
off the cold. As the day wears on, 
they get “warmer and warmer” until 
they can hardly tell deer from 
trees. There are only a few such 
sportsmen but one drunk with a 
gun is enough in any woods. 

Every so often the deer become 
so numerous that the vegetation of 
the region can’t support them. Then 
the game and state authorities take 

(Continued on page 20) 














































































































From Lebanon to Sweden 





Foreign Agriculture Students 


Bring exotic foods and variety 
to the upper campus scene. 


This was to be an article on some - 


of the outstanding foreign students 
in agriculture at Cornell and their 
reaction to university life and the 
United States. I talked with five 
foreign students. I don’t have an 
article—I have a book! The for- 
eign student and his reaction to 
Cornell? There are as many reac- 
tions as there are foreign students. 
And I defy anybody to stick to a 
list of prepared questions once he 
sits down and starts talking to one 
of these people. 

How does a person feel after be- 


Here is a brief look at a few 
of the “typical’’ mundane aggies. 


By Marilyn Mang ‘55 


ing suddenly transplanted to one of 
the biggest campuses in the U.S., 
in the midst of a throng of people 
with strange customs and speaking 
a language only vaguely resemb- 
ling the King’s English? 

If one happens to be Antoine 
Abounader—he feels at home. 

Tony had a head-start on Ameri- 
can life—he did his undergraduate 
work at the American University 
in Beirut, Lebanon, a university en- 
dowed by American interests and 
partly staffed by Americans. The 
university at Beirut is similar to 


Calypso dancing is one of Eddie Jackson’s fortes but the Charleston still has him 
stymied. 


—Brokaw 





Cornell in several respects. The 
academic set-up is like Cornell’s, 
and there are coeds who enjoy the 
same equality on campus that coeds 
enjoy here. And because of its 
site—on a hill overlooking the Med- 
iterranian—Tony found himself well 
in practice for Ithaca’s hills. 


New York City Traffic 


After graduation, Tony went to 
work for the Lebanese government 
in extension, and is in this country 
as an exchange student to study the 
American system of extension and 
farm cooperatives. He came to the 
United States last spring and spent 
the spring and summer months 
studying the extension program in 
the South and mid-West. Tony feels 
that he was very fortunate in having 
had this opportunity to get to 
know the average American farmer 
—and was impressed with his 
courtesy and education. 

This may come as a shock to any- 
one who has attempted to drive in 
New York City—but Tony was 
also impressed by the city’s traffic 
system—favorably! Beirut is a small 
city—but the recent influx of cars 
and the absence of traffic lights evi- 
dently adds up to a serious traffic 
snarl. This is Tony’s first term at 
Cornell but he is already a charter 
member of the newly formed Inter- 
national Extension Club. After this 
term Tony plans to spend three 
weeks in Florida and then to visit 
London before he returns to his 
government work in Lebanon. 


Unusual Notes 


Students who sit next to Yung 
Yao in lectures may find that they 
have a bit of difficulty in copying 
her notes—they are in Chinese. 
Which isn’t so unusual, considering 
that Miss Yao came to Cornell 
from Formosa. Until four years 
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ago she made her home on the main- 
land of China, near Hong Chow. At 
home Miss Yao studied a program 
of general horticulture and, having 
heard of the floriculture program 
at Cornell, applied here for ad- 
vanced work. At the moment she is 
a candidate student, although she 
hopes to stay at least a year and 
may decide to work toward her 
master’s degree. 


Sports and Home Ec. 

Formosa, says Miss Yao, is bas- 
ketball crazy. Baseball is also very 
popular as is football—a game 
which is not football at all, as we 
know it, but is more similar to our 
soccer. In all three sports, colleges 
have teams, and compete much as 
we do here. 

Having studied English for six 
years, Miss Yao has little language 
difficulty. She does find our slang 
somewhat confusing—as does any- 
one who comes to this country ex- 
pecting American and English to be 
one and the same language. 

Those who expect all Swedish 
names to end with a ‘-son’ are sur- 
prised to learn that Anne Marie 





—Brokaw 
Anne Hamilton found that cowboys and 
Indians no longer lurk behind the trees 

in the United States 

Hamilton comes to Cornell directly 
from Sweden. But she’s not en- 
tirely Swedish. Her family reversed 
the procedure—her great grand- 
mother emigrated from America to 
Sweden, and this makes Anne 1/8 
American. She was much surprised 
to find that she has relatives right 
here in Ithaca. 
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In Swedish schools the study of 
language is very important, and 
Anne doesn’t seem to feel her own 
command of French and German, as 
well as English, is at all unusual. 

What differences does she notice 
between American and Swedish col- 
leges? For one thing, activities are 
much smaller part of a Swedish 
student’s life. Dating is more limit- 
ed and boy-girl relationships are 
much more formal. Home Econom- 
ics is not considered a university 
field, and agriculture is taught 
mainly in one year practical schools. 


Prefers American Food 


Having had a closer contact with 
America, Anne realized—as many 
Swedes do not—that the American 
movies seen in Sweden vastly ex- 
agerate the prevalence of cowboys 
and Indians in the United States. 
But she says she was not prepared 
for the number of cars in this 
country. Anne not only likes Ameri- 
can cooking—she prefers it; as we 
eat more vegetables, fruits and ice 
cream (and she lists them in that 
order). She tasted squash and 
sweet potatoes for the first time in 
this country, and was surprised to 
find the pumpkin—which is 
grown but not eaten in Sweden— 
used as a food here. 


Lost At Cornell 


Anne came to Cornell through an 
application to the Swedish Ameri- 
can Foundation which forwarded 
it to the Institute of International 
Education which, in turn, forward- 
ed it to several universities in the 
United States. Anne was accepted 
by Cornell and was invited to stay 
as a guest of Delta Gamma soror- 
ity. Although Anne says, with a 
chuckle, that it sounds like a strange 
ambition for a girl, she hopes to 
work for a few years in cattle re- 
search for the Swedish government 
and then to manage her own farm. 

Amelia Dunbar flew a couple of 
thousand miles through two storms, 
found her way alone around New 
York City and to Ithaca, and then 
missed a couple of her first classes 
because she got lost on campus. 
But Amelia knows her way around 
the campus now, and mentions two 
aspects of Cornell as being out- 
standing: the great variety of extra- 
curricular activities, and the 
friendliness of the students. In the 


mission school in Liberia which 
Amelia attended, instruction in 
English began in the third grade, 
and text books were written in 
English. This choosing of an aca- 
demic language was almost essen- 
tial in Liberia, where 21 native 
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Although she became lost on campus af- 
ter arriving here, Amelia Dunbar has 
since become an active Cornellian. 


dialects are spoken. 

American cooking is not new to 
her, but she misses the high sea- 
soning of her home cooking, and 
mentions the absence here of the 
cassava plant. The cassava plant 
is the school of the vegetable king- 
dom—making its appearance in 
Liberian cooking in an enormous 
number of forms. 

There are currently six Jamaicans 
here at Cornell, and two of them 
are Jacksons. The Jacksons who 
is a sophomore in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is Eddie. 

The Jamaican Plan 

English is the spoken language in 
Jamaica, which is currently working 
toward dominion status in the 
British Commonwealth. Jamaica is 
putting on a program to scientifi- 
cally improve the nation’s agricul- 
ture—but agriculture is taught only 
in one year practical schools—and 
a B.S. in agricluture is non-existent. 
After he graduates, Eddie plans to 
work for the Jamaican government. 
He will probably work as an. agri- 
cultural officer, supervising the ex- 
tension program in a farm district, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Che Farmer's Almanac 


HE life of Robert Bailey Thomas 
is unknown to most of us today, 
but this man of talent left us a 
proud heritage of colonial days. 
He lived in a time when issues 
were more local, but tempers were 
just as sharp and satire just as 
pointed. Those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to put down our twenty-five cents 
to purchase a copy of “The Old Farmer’s Almanac by 
Robert B. Thomas” realize that it has not been such 
an unimaginably long time since Ben Franklin paced 
the streets of Boston, and Robert Thomas, in his 
printing shop in Salem, surveyed his handiwork. 


1806 


“There is little to be done this month (December) 
except enjoy the fruit of your past labor; but in the 
first place make a settlement of accounts with all. I 
trust you have continually kept an account book; if 
not, obtain one immediately, and depend no longer on 
your memory, nor on promiscuous chalks, marks, and 
scratches about the walls of your house.” 


1813 


“From quack lawyers, quack doctors, quack preachers, 
mad dogs, and yellow fever, good Lord, deliver 
us! This is my sincere prayer, let others do and 
say as they will. A respectable attorney is an advantage 
to a town and ought to have the esteem of his fellow 
citizens; but a meddlesome pettifogger deserves the 
treatment of any other sneaking puppy that runs his 
nose into your closet. As for strolling preachers, ’O ye 
generation of vipers!’ I would hear any evil far better 
than the gabble of one of these intruding boobies. Yet 
how many forsake all business and pleasure that they 
may enjoy the ecstatic bliss of listening to their empty 
disgusting and blasphemous nonsense!” 


1815 

“You have now probably hired a man for a few months, 
to help along with your work. If you have a good faith- 
ful one, then set store by him and treat him well, and, 
mind me now, don’t you fret. Steady, boys, steady, is 
the song for a farmer. If you get yourself into a habit 
of continually fretting, as some do, then it is ten to one 
if you can get good men to work for you. But some 
prefer a dull, lazy lubber, because he is cheap! But 
these cheap fellows I never want on my farm.” 


1804 
“Take three or four old shoes, that are worn out, and 
fill the toes of them with sul- 
fur, or the roll of brimstone 
broken small, make a fire 
with chips, or any small dry 
wood in or near the middle 
of your corn field or a flat 
rock, or on the bare mould, 
(a rock being preferable) after planting your corn 
field, then lay the toes of the shoes on the fire and let 
them continue until the leather be burnt through, and 
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the brimstone has taken fire; then after sticking down 
poles of ten or twelve feet in length at each corner of 
your field, and inclining them towards the centre, make 
a string fast to the heal quarter of each shoe, and tie 
it fast to the top ends of the poles, letting the strings 
extend half way down, and when swinging, not to inter- 
fere with the poles; and no crows will alight on your 
field that season.” 


1507 
“J. P. is thanked for his good-will, but his Anecdote 


is too obscene for admission.” 


1830 


. our friend A. B. is thanked for his contribution, 
but at this time we have a superabundance of this kind 
of ware.” 


“ee 


1818 


“Hydrometrynarean’s Poetry is too much allied to his 
name to be useful to us.” 


, And now, in a similar order we present 
’ several appended comments and present 
day repoinders. If the reader feels himself 
indignated, or otherwise abused, let him 
staunchly take up his pen and address his 
editor, as his forbears did a century ago. 





This month can be used to profit in reparing fences, 
rebuilding sheds, overhauling machinery, preparing 
next year’s budget, cutting wood and _ butchering 
animals for many meals to come. Aside from such odd 
trifles as these, you can sit back and enjoy the fruit 
of your past labor, listen to the radio, watch television 
and appreciate all the comforts of this modern age. 


“Our boys get the : a 
~* , 5p Ak. 


job done quickly, OI ite J 
efficiently, cheap, yn tS 
‘Lubber’ is hardly eh oe 

the correct word— t \\cr¥ “ 

‘laborer’ sounds more ‘ Oe A 
appropriate. If you 1 WW wy aN 

come to me, it’s ten to — ww / 

one you can get good _ ; yor 

men to work for you S\‘"\ =< : x 
. . . Steady, boys, 24 we 


steady with those” \ 
hay-bales.” — _ attri- 


€ 7 <N U 


<7 , 
buted to one of the \ Z ay 
better-known figures a yl 
on campus. s 3 


“From quack students and farm practice know-it-alls, 
good Lord, deliver us!” 

Frank Armer 

Sleepy Hollow Hog Farm, Burgville, N. Y. 


“We recommend a two-barrelled shotgun.” 
—Anonymous, from the Veg. Crops Dept. 


“The Editor thanks you for your courtesy in sub- 
mitting the enclosed manuscript, and regrets that it 
is not adapted to our present needs.” 
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Home Ec Enlists 








—College of Home Economics 


Human Guinea Pigs 


Milk-sugar diet leaves 
co-eds full, saves time 
and money. 


By Joan Beebe ‘54 


“Pass the sugar water, please!” 


“T’ll have three more glasses of 
milk!” 


These strange comments may 
actually have been heard at the 
breakfast, lunch or dinner table 
of seven Cornell women last spring. 
These human “guinea pigs” were 
participants in an experiment on 
iron metabolism which Miss Ruth 
Ingalls, a candidate for a Ph.D. 
in Nutrition, is conducting. The 
work is under the direction of Prof. 
Frances Johnston of the depart- 
ment of food and nutrition, and 
is one of a series of studies to de- 
termine how the body uses the iron 
in foods. 

Since sugar contains no iron, 
and milk is very low in this ele- 
ment, the milk-sugar diet is as 
nearly iron-free as possible. It was 
designed to find out how much 
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metabolic iron (iron secreted in the 
intestinal juices) the body uses. 
A more accurate measure can then 
be made of how much iron-rich 
food is used by the body and how 
much is lost. 

The experiment was conducted 
in three eight-day periods at three 
week intervals. The diet of the first 
period consisted of two quarts of 
milk a day and sufficient sugar dis- 
solved in distilled water to fulfill 
the calorie needs of each subject. 
Milk, the most nearly perfect food 
known, supplied most of the es- 
sential protein, vitamins and min- 
erals, and the sugar provided 
energy. The subjects also received 
daily doses of Vitamin C. Each of 
the participants in the experiment 
was given a large dose of iron at the 
end of each diet period, “just as a 
precaution,” Professor Johnston ex- 


plained. 


Miss Ruth Ingalls displays her daily diet 
during the experiment she conducted for 
her Ph.D. in Nutrition. 





The subjects were allowed to use 
citric acid and an iron-free lemon 
extract to flavor their sugar (which 
amounted to three-fourths of a cup 
to a cup and a half per day, ac- 
cording to each individual’s weight 
and energy needs). They also had 
the choice of drinking their meals 
hot or cold, with the milk and sugar 
mixed or separate. 


Budget Saver 


What was the reaction of these 
“guinea pigs” to their unusual diet ? 
“Tt doesn’t bother us except we 
feel awfully full after our meals,” 
reported one. “Just try drinking 
three quarts of liquid a day!” The 
subjects found that they couldn’t 
consume more than three glasses of 
liquid at one time, so in addition to 
their “meals,” they had between- 
meal and evening snacks of milk 
and sugar-water. The comment of 
an experimentee: “But the diet sure 
does save time and money!” 


The first of the eight-day periods 
was designed to provide each sub- 
ject with an intake of 1 mg. of iron 
per day. During the second period 
applesauce, peaches, and bread 
(made from specially prepared, en- 
riched flour) were added to their 
milk and sugar diet to increase 
their daily iron intake to 2 mg. 
Eggs were added in the third period 
to bring the total of 3 mg. of iron 
per day. 


Safety First 


The subjects had to be careful 
that nothing entered their mouths 
during the test periods other than 
the prescribed diets. They had to 
wipe off all lipstick before eating, 
and scrub their hands thoroughly 
lest they inadvertently eat a bit 
of iron containing dust. They brush- 
ed their teeth only with chemically 
pure salt and soda, and_ used 
special cigarette holders when smok- 
ing. The women drank only dis- 
tilled water. They could not lick a 
stamp or the flap of an envelope. 

The analysis of the results of 
this experiment has not yet been 
completed, but it is hoped that con- 
clusions may be available later this 
year. 
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Introducing... 
... Your Friends 


—Dalrymple 


“T always liked to cook,” says 
Barbara Hallam, of Westfield, New 
Jersey, “so I decided to major in 
food and nutrition at Cornell.” 
However, she has discovered that 
FN involves more than just cook- 
ing, and has become so fascinated 
by the chemistry of foods that 
she has decided to pursue these 
studies further. 


Bobbie is double-registered in 
the School of Nutrition, but, when 
she gets her degree in February 
she'll be a full time graduate stu- 
dent. Then, as a medical assistant 
to the professor of Medical Nutri- 
tion, she will gain practical exper- 
lence in preparation for a career 
in clinical nutrition. 

This Home Ec Girl of the Month 
manages to supplement her aca- 
demic schedule with a number of 
campus projects. An _ enthusiastic 


fencer, Bobbie managed the WAA 
14 


fencing program last year. This fall 
she is chairman of one of the Frosh 
Orientation committees and active 
in CURW. She has held offices 
in her sorority, Alpha Phi, and on 
the senior class council. Last spring 
she was elected to both Mortar 
Board, senior women’s honorary, 
and Omicron Nu, home ec honor- 
ary. 

Bobbie’s cooking ability has al- 
ready gotten her a number of jobs. 
Last year she spent many of her 
spare hours in Martha Van, 
patiently stirring mixtures of flour 
and water for one of the staff mem- 
bers in white sauce research. 

And what of the future? Bobbie 
hopes to combine her background 
in nutrition and her ability to work 
with people in the field of public 
health, working as a clinical nutri- 
tionist. 

Occasionally, with a faraway look 
in her eyes she murmers, “Wouldn’t 
it be fun to be an archaeologist? I 
could learn to sail so that I could 
take my own sailboat down to Cen- 
tral America. There Id sift through 
bones. I’d bring the exceptionally 
lovely specimens back to my castle. 
I could use my home ec training to 
set up a magnificient tea room. . .” 
Suddenly Bobbie returns from her 
moment of nostalgia, grinning, 
“Tt’s fun to dream!” LC. 


Bruce and Dou 


Mi . 

“Marion”, called the coach, the 
first day of 150-pound football prac- 
tice. 

“Here”, answered two voices. 

Quite startled, the coach asked, 
“Are you both Marions?” 

“Yes, sir, answered the two 
voices again. Upon questioning 
them individually as to what posi- 
tion they played, he got the dual 
reply, “End”! 

Last year Coach Haas Hargrave 
never did distinguish between Bruce 
and Don Marion and finally re- 
sorted to just “Left End” or “Right 
End” Marion when he wanted one 
of them. He isn’t alone in_ his 
quandary, however, for the brothers 
have been confusing their friends 
as well as their professors quite reg- 
ularly. 

Bruce entered Cornell after he 
was graduated from Ithaca High 
School in 1950. Don, who had 
graduated in 1948, and had then 
worked a year, entered Cornell at 
the same time. The two have been 
“teammates” in everything they’ve 
undertaken. 

Once, in particular, it was of ut- 
most necessity that they work to- 


gether. As freshmen, they and the 
(Continued on page 21) 
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: Grass can keep us all “in clover” 


e Next to pasture, a mow full of good hay 
h rates first with most farmers. 

id Few feeds are as full of nutritive qualities 
n 


as hay. Few feeds are so widely used in ra- 
tions for dairy or beef cattle, hogs, sheep, 


e poultry. And hay is one of the most inex- 
pensive sources of minerals and vitamins— 

a : if its quality is high. 

a That’s why grassland farming has done 

1e and can do so much to help farmers faced 


with growing labor and feed costs. Compared 
with other crops, grass requires much less 
time and effort to bring a valuable return. 
For farmers who take full advantage of the 
latest systems and machines, the returns 
are even more profitable. 
New Holland balers, for example, are de- 
signed to give highest possible capacity. 


YOUR FUTURE IN FARMING 
Each year, New Holland selects graduates 


The “77” twine-tie and Model “80” wire- 
tie both can bale up to 10 tons an hour. This 
speed makes it possible to harvest greater 
stands just at the right stage of curing... 
before hay can be weather spoiled by a sud- 
den rain storm or by too many hours in the 
hot sun. It puts better feed in the barn in 
less time and with less trouble. 


Performance of these balers on farms all 
over the country has won New Holland the 
title of “First in Grassland Farming.” To- 
day, farmers go to New Holland for the 
balers, forage harvesters, mowers, forage 
blowers and spreader-seeders they know will 
give them greatest returns from their grass- 
land programs. 


The New Holland Machine Company, a 
subsidiary of The Sperry Corporation. 


of agricultural courses for training in engi- beet NEw HOLLAND 
neering, sales and other fields of the farm 


machinery industry. For information, 
write to the New Holland Machine Com- 
pany, Dept. F-17 Box16, NewHolland, Pa. 





New Holland,Pa. + Minneapolis ~- 
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“First in Grassland Farming’ 


Des Moines -¢ KansasCity -¢ Brantford, Ontario 


















Campus Clearinghouse 


—Pinkas 


Three unidentified contestants try their best to devour as much pie as possible in as 
little time as possible. 


Ag-Hectic Time 


A real Ag-Hectic time was had 
by all at the second annual Ag-Hec 
Day on November 14. At least 300 
Cornellians turned out to enjoy the 
afternoon events in the Judging 
Pavilion. 

Clanging cowbells and roaring 
engines heralded the coming fun at 
12:45 p.m. The source of the noise 
was the Ag Eng club’s “taxi”—a 
huge, tractor-drawn hay wagon, 
which carried students from their 
dorms to the pavilion throughout 
the afternoon. 


First of the pavilion events was 
the Greased Pig Contest at 1:30, 
sponsored by the Grange. Fighting 
against time to get all four of the 
pig’s feet off the ground, William 
Schmidt ’55, won the fraternity 
contest in five seconds. Richard 
Clark °57, was tops among Inde- 
pendents with 4 seconds and Betsy 
Myers °56, Ag won the girls’ pig- 
leading contest. The reward of each 
brave contestant was a much-need- 
ed cake of soap, with an additional 
jar of deodorant for the winners. 

Men replaced pigs as victims of 
the next contest—a Sadie Hawk- 
ins race, sponsored by CATA. Barb 
Barnard °55, and Grace Fox ’55, 
showed that they really knew how 
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to get their man. 

By 3:30, eleven hungry contest- 
ants were prepared for the 4-H 
sponsored pie-eating contest. The 
winner, Ted Mullen 55, without 
the aid of knife, spoon, or hands, 
managed to down a whole pie in 
record time, although observers 
think most of its remained on his 
face and hair. His reward? — a 
cherry pie. Next came the coed’s 
turn to suffer. Five wild, untamed 
coeds were herded into a corral 
for the Coed Roping Contest, spon- 
sored by the Pre-Vet Club. Bill 
Tucker *54 Ag won first prize—a 
Lone Ranger roping outfit—by rop- 
ing a coed in 45 seconds in the fin- 
als. Mike Geronimus °56 Ag, was 
second with 55 seconds. 

The real he-men next showed 
their strength in the Crosscut Saw 
Contest, sponsored by Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah. Dick Wing ’56 Ag, and 
Tex Davis, 57 VM, were tops. They 
managed to saw through a huge 
oak log in 48 seconds. Their re- 
ward ?—the remains of the log. 

Betsy Myers turned out to be the 
best Dairy Maid in the Round-Up 
Club Dairy Maid Contest. She ob- 
tained 12.8 pounds of milk from 
her cow in 3 minutes. 


Other events continuous at the 
pavilion during the afternoon were 
a Tractor Driving Contest, spon- 
sored by the Ag Eng Club; an 
Apple Dunking Contest, by the 
Pomology Club; a Crazy Hat Con- 
test, supervised by the Floriculture 
Club; a Potato Throwing Contest, 
by the Veg-Crops Club; and a Food 
Concession, operated by the Dairy 
Science Club. 


Meat Judges 

The recently formed Cornell 
Meats Judging Team took 7th 
place in their first competition at 
the Eastern National Livestock 
Show at Timonium, Maryland. 

Albert Rosenthal of Brooklyn 
was high man on the Cornell team, 
ranking 12th in the contest. Jack 
Perry of Washington Mills was 
2nd on the team, and George Emde, 
3rd. Robert Greenwald of Elmont 
was alternate. 

Wisconsin had the winning team, 
followed by Ohio State. 

Student class beef and lamb car- 
casses, as well as beef and pork 
cuts. They also place cuts accord- 
ing to grate to determine the rela- 
tive value of meats. 

The Cornell judgers, coached by 
Prof. G. H. Wellington, competed 
with 20 teams December 1 at Chi- 
cago. 


Dairy Products Judges 

Cornell’s Dairy Products Judging 
Team placed 4th in competition 
with 23 American and Canadian 
teams last month at Boston. The 
team ranked first in cheese judg- 
ing, 4th in butter, and 8th in ice 
cream. 

Prof. W. F. Shipe, Jr., coached 
the team at this 10th Collegiate 
Students’ International Contest in 
Judging Dairy Products. 

Norman H. Dobert, 7°54 Ag, 
placed Ist out of 69 contestants in 
judging cheese. 

Other members on the Cornell 
team are Byron A. Schlag, ’54 Ag, 
and Willis F. Witter, °54 Ag. Al- 
ternates are James Cannon, and Gus 
Kazolas, ’54 Ag. 

The contest was held in con- 
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junction with conventions of the 
Milk Industry Foundation and the 
International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 


Poultry Club Broods 


As part of an international aid 
program, the Cornell Poultry Club 
last month sent a brooder to Mex- 
ico. 

All members of the Eastern Col- 
legiate Poultry Clubs Association 
send similar contributions each 
year. 

The Cornell Club also had charge 
of the October Newsletter of the 
National Collegiate Poultry Clubs. 
Keith Norton acted as editor of 
the paper, which was sent to 
poultry clubs all over the country. 


4-H and IFYE 


“Throughout the world—what- 
ever their station in life, people 
are basically alike.” This is one 
lesson all IFYE delegates learn,ac- 
cording to Ray Borton °53 who 
recently spoke to the 4-H Club. 

Any rural young person can ap- 


Crispell 





























ply for a trip under IFYE if he or 
she is 20-30 years of age and is a 
high school graduate. He must also 
be farm-reared and experienced in 
rural youth organizations. 

After this introduction to IFYE, 
Ray, one of last year’s delegates to 
Holland related his experiences and 
illustrated his talk with slides. Be- 


Robert Greenwald ’54 was the 
winner of the Swift Essay Contest 
this year. Bob will be the guest of 
Swift & Company in Chicago from 
December 6 to 9, along with win- 
ners from most of the other state 
colleges in the country. We wish 
him a good time during his market 
study in the livestock capital. 


ginning and ending with shots of a 
typical Dutch windmill, Ray show- 
ed very vividly that there is much 
more to Holland and the Dutch 
than windmills. 

Their incredible cleanliness, their 
love of family life, and their sincere 
hospitality impressed him greatly. 
He was also amazed at the intensity 
of their farming—a curious mixture 


of mechanized and hand methods 
—which utilizes every inch of avail- 
able soil. As always, the Dutch must 
struggle constantly against their 
age-old enemy, the sea, or their 
farms may be ruined. 

Most of all, Ray remembers the 
Dutch not as foreigners, but as his 
“brothers across the sea.” 


Senior Takes Honors 
Edmund B. Masurovsky, ’54 Ag, 


was selected as the year’s outstand- 
ing senior of the Northeast major- 
ing in dairy science industry at <a 
Milk Industry Foundation banquet 
in Boston, October 28. 

His award includes an expense- 
free trip to the Foundation’s annual 
meeting and an engraved certificate 
and lapel pin. These are given in 
recognition or promise of leader- 
ship as indicated by scholarship and 
student activities. 

In addition to setting the highest 
scholastic record among dairy in- 
dustry seniors, Edmund is active 
in the Dairy Science Club, which 
honored him last year as the or- 
ganization’s most active member. 
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Our Own 
J. P. Hertel 


The alertness of one John Parker 
Hertel, 34, a graduate student in 
agricultural economics, saved two 
fraternities from the depredations 
of a burglar during the wee hours 
of November 26. A young man, an- 
swering to the name of Lawrence 
J. Kennedy, was apprehended by 
Hertel on the second floor of Alpha 
Zeta fraternity house. Hertel saw 
a light shining from under the 
door to the study, and heard some 
change which he had left on his desk 
rattling as though it were being 
picked up. He bounded out of bed 
and burst into the study. The visi- 
tor, evidently thinking he could 
bluff his way out, told him he was 
looking for the Phi Kappa Psi 
house. Hertel rather doubted that, 
but he wasn’t much concerned ex- 
cept for his eighty cents. 

The intruder was one inch over 
six feet tall; Hertel stands just five 
feet nine. However, the determined 
verbal onslaught of the economist 


PETRILLOSE 
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Fluff Dry Service 
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was more than Kennedy could cope 
with. He turned over the eighty 
cents, but insisted he was only look- 
ing for the other fraternity. He wore 
a Phi Psi pin which looked convinc- 
ing enough. When two Alpha Zetas 
returned from a search of his car 
and reported it contained articles 
of furniture, traveling bags, golf 
clubs, watches, and jewelry from 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and Cornell, 
the police were notified. Twenty-six 
students had gathered about the 


room in which the visitor was de- 


tained; he made no effort to escape. 

Patrolmen Howard Bruster and 
Raymond Wilkinson of the Ithaca 
police department removed the man 
to the city lock-up where he is now 
awaiting grand jury trial. 

Members of the neighboring fra- 
ternity were notified and discovered 
that their house had been entered 
and ransacked. Some of the watches 
and jewelry were identified. As Ken- 
nedy left he turned and said, 
“You’ve got me, boys. I’ve been to 
Phi Psi.” 

The car, bearing a Massachusetts 
license, had a Dartmouth parking 
permit on the windshield. Kennedy 
said he attended Amherst and got 
his degree from Columbia. He told 
police the furniture was in the car 
because he had borrowed a friend’s 
car while the latter had been mov- 
ing.—Reprint from an earlier edi- 
tor of the COUNTRYMAN. 


Economics lectures are like a 
pair of horns—a point here, a point 
there, and a lot of bull in between. 


“Flip’s Flicks” 


(Continued from page 8) 


only processes not done by the 
department. Color is used exten- 
sively in Extension Teaching Dept. 
movies; some films take years to 
make as they are quite difficult 
undertakings. The great demand for 
the department’s work testifies to 
the quality of the product since 
no advertising is done. Its reputa- 
tion has reached many corners of 
the world by word of mouth. 

The success of the organization is 
found in the theory upon which it 
was founded. Director Simons gave 
Prof. Phillips control and then let 
“Flip” develop the details of the 
department. 

The goal of the organization has 
its financial aspects. The cost of a 
film is computed in terms of how 
much it cost per person viewing the 
picture. If a film will be of help to 
many people over a long period of 
time then it is worth the effort. If 
a film is to be shown to only a few 
and then become obsolete it is con- 
sidered a bad investment. 

As “Flip” Phillips aptly states it, 
“Our real bosses are the people in 
the state. Though we work within 
the university; our main purpose 
is in getting our lessons out to 
them.” 


He: “Drinking makes you beauti- 


ful.” 
She: “But I don’t drink.” 
He: “Yes, but I do.” 
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der drive or relatively slow-speed conveying 
service—America’s top agricultural machinery de- 
signers know they can depend on Link-Belt chain. 
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Deer Massacre 
(Continued from page 9) 


steps to relieve the situation be- 
fore the animals begin to die of star- 
vation. The most efficient method 
is by gun. Usually the quota for 
each hunter is one buck per season. 
However, when the deer herds are 
large enough, an open season is held 
on both does and bucks. Then the 
quota is usually one doe and one 
buck per hunter per season. The 
minimum size for the buck’s antlers 
is three inches. Of course these 
rules are made on the assumption 
that the hunters are able to tell does 
from bucks and three inch antlers 
on bucks from three inch horns 
on cows. 


Even excluding the mistakes of 
the (shall we say) uninformed 
hunters, there are a large number 
of deer taken illegally each year. 
Occasionally, one may come across 
a deer all cleaned and hung up in 
a tree. Often these deer are left 
until dark when they can be spirit- 
ed out of the woods. Sometimes it 
is possible to come across the place 
where someone has skinned, clean- 
ed, and cut up his deer before taking 
it out. This is not necessarily proof 
that the deer was not a legal kill 
but is often a good sign of it. It 
would be easier to hide smaller 
pieces of meat in one’s car than a 
whole carcass. 


Until some changes are made, 
deer hunting will not be the sport it 
should be. If it would be possible to 
pass more rigid regulations on pro- 
curring licenses to hunt and have 
more game wardens to support the 
laws, then the conditions would im- 
prove. In some states the game 
warden in each region can dep- 
utize certain hunters whom he 
knows to be sensible, thereby in- 
creasing the number of men patrol- 
ling the woods. With this extra help 
it is possible to crack down on 
dangerous or illegal practices. 

It is too bad that there is no limit 
to the massacre of humans and ani- 
mals because there are no perman- 
ently closed seasons for some idiots 
who don’t look before they shoot. 


She was the type who softly 
whispered sweet nothing doings in 
your ear. 
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Foreign Ag Students 


(Continued from page 11) 


and carrying the knowledge at Cor- 
nell directly to the small farmer in 
Jamaica. 

Eddie was impressed by the num. 
ber of extra-curricular activities at 
Cornell, but he does not feel that 
activities are over-emphasized. He 
says, surprisingly, that American 
students seem to be even more 
studious than those at home. He 
says the students he has met here 
seem to feel, as he does, that 
“nothing is being given for nothing; 
if you want an education, you work 
for it.” 

This is Eddie’s first term at Cor- 
nell (he started as a sophomore 
because the last year of public 
schooling in Jamaica corresponds to 
the first year of college work here, 
and he feels “I should hit my stride 
academically before I launch out 
on different activities.” Soccer and 
cricket are national games in Ja- 
maica and Eddie hopes to play 
soccer here. 

Music is one of Eddie’s main 
interests; he has sent home for some 
Jamaican records, planning to in- 
troduce Calypso dancing to Cornell 
through one of the clubs here. He 
has had his first experience with 
square dancing and thought it 
“plenty of fun and very novel.” As 
for the Charleston, “After two hours 
of that you must get a very good 
night’s sleep.” 

Do you see what I mean when 
I say there just isn’t any average 
foreign student—with average for- 
eign student opinions? Most of 
the foreign students came here with 
a very definite purpose in mind. 
They are impressed with American 
friendliness. They compose a group 
of the most interesting people you 
could possibly meet on any campus. 
And they are as much an integral 
part of Cornell as anybody. 


Sunday morning found the boys 
sitting around the fraternity house 
telling the tales of Saturday night’s 
dates. 

“T went all over town,” said one 
of the brothers, “trying to get some- 
thing for my date.” 

“What happened?” 
friend. 

“Hell, not a single offer.” 


asked a 


“There are four requisites of a 
good short story,” explained the 
English teacher, “brevity, a refer- 
ence to religion, association with 
royalty, and an_ illustration of 
modesty. Now I will give you 
thirty minutes to write a short 
story, remembering what I have 
told you.” 

After ten minutes Jim said he 
was finished and was told to read 
his story to the class. He read: 
““My Gawd,’ said the Countess. 
“Take your hand off my knee’.”— 
Texas A. & M. 
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Marion Brothers 
(Continued from puge 14) 
other Alpha Gamma Rho pledges 
had planned a raid on the fraternity 
house, but none of their pledge 
brothers showed up. A little bit 
leery of the situation, they decided 
to carry on the raid themselves, 
which entailed taking the silver- 
ware and in general disrupting the 
kitchen. Their feat resulted in a 
most successful pledge raid. The 
trothers were never caught, even 
though everyone inside was awake 
at the time. Don now is Noble 
Ruler of A. G. R. and Bruce is 

house manager. 

Although the Marions do not 
come from a farm, they became in- 
terested in agriculture by working 
on their grandfather’s place and 
are now majoring in animal hus- 
bandry. In classes they bewilder 
their professors by getting almost 
identical marks. Don claims that 
Bruce’s average is about two points 
higher than his, but he’s making up 
for it this term by taking 19 hours 
to Bruce's 13. 

The brothers are on the Ag-Dom- 
econ Council, in Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
of which Bruce is president, on the 
livestock judging team, and in 
Round-Up Club activities. Both 
are also Distinguished Military 
Students. 

Oddly enough, they chose to take 
courses specializing in different 
branches of the U. S. Army. Upon 
graduation this June, Don expects 
to be invited into the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, while Bruce plans to be 
taken into the Artillery Corps. 
The Marions hope to return to 
Cornell to do graduate work after 
their association with Uncle Sam 
and to eventually go into field work 
in agriculture, S.W. 
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—Cornell Alumni News 


tt ye - 9 Pe 
Jimmie” Rice 

Professor Emeritus James Ed- 
ward Rice of Cornell University 
died a few weeks ago. Because this 
is an agricultural magazine it would 
be a grave omission if the depart- 
ure of one so outstanding in our 
agricultural annals should be allow- 
ed to pass unnoted. 

Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., who 
penned the following tribute to 
the late Professor James E. Rice, is 
one of the deans of Cornell alumni 
circles. His “In Memoriam” was 
originally presented as a_ radio 
feature on Station WGY, and has 
been adapted for use in this issue 

3orn 88 years ago on an obscure 
farm and making his way upward 
by his own unflagging industry and 
resourcefulness, the passing years 
ultimately brought to him great 
opportunities, honors, and_ inter- 
national fame. It is not at all neces- 
sary that I even mention these. 

But now I wish to present my 
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little tribute to “Jimmie” Rice, 
the yellow-haired, blue-eyed boy 
with his bubbling enthusiasm and 
his sunny, irresistable smile—the 
boy whom I came first to know 
more than 66 years ago when he 
‘vas a sophomore and I was a raw 
freshman in the Department of Ag- 
riculture of Cornell University. It 
was in September of 1887 when, 
having left my native plow, I saw 
for the first time the gray stone 
walls of the campus and the little 
city far below. I met him within 
the first day or two and the result- 
ing friendship has counted for much 
in my life. Even then he stood out 
as a leader of men. 

It was some years later, when, 
by happy chance, we became as- 
sociated in the old Farmers Insti- 
tute work. There was a little group 
of us thrown into this very intimate 
fellowship. I suppose I am now the 
only one of that good company who 
has not answered “Here” to the 
final roll-call. 

There must be even now a large 
number of poultrymen who will re- 
member his scientific contributions 
to their profession, and I hope 
there remains now and then a man 
who will remember the eager young 
—like myself, no longer young— 
fellow who could so attractively set 
torth the joys of rearing chickens 
or could so glowingly idealize the 
Farmer’s Garden. If so, I know 
they will think and speak of him 
with tenderness. 

Now that night has fallen upon 
noon, I can only say that “Jimmie” 
Rice was a singularly high-minded 
gentleman. It was easy to love him 
because he harbored no shameful 
thought and held high the ideals of 
unselfishness, honor, and _ the 
Christian faith. 
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Why | Might Marry 
a Farmer 


I might marry a farmer if | 
wanted to and if the god of love 
said “all right.” But I wouldn't 
marry just any farmer. He would 
have to be a partner in improving 
the house and farm. 

We must have water in the house 
and barn as soon as possible. I don’t 
intend to be always toting water 
when I get married. 

I would want at least one gaso- 


NORTON 
PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. ! 


Phone 4-127! 


line lamp to read by. If he had a 
huge house, I would just shut part 
of it off. I don’t believe in killing 
myself dusting and sweeping. 

If the kitchen was dark and 
gloomy, I would just put it in some 
other room. That wouldn’t be 
terribly hard for rural engineering 
10 and household management 120 
have taught me how to do most of 
that sort of work myself. 

I would like to have a light horse 
on the farm that I could ride for 
recreation, but any horse would do. 

I don’t know how to milk, but 







































































it wouldn’t hurt me to learn, so we 
could save a hired man’s wages. 
Then my husband would have time 
to help fix up the house. 

I wouldn’t mind so much if my 
house wasn’t painted. If it was clean 
and the lawn was mowed it would 
look nice. If the house wasn’t paint- 
ed, the barn wouldn’t be either so I 
wouldn’t be jealous. 

If we need a new mowing machine 
or any other new farm machinery, 
we'll get it if we can. For wash- 
ing, I can use my two hands. Maybe 
some day my husband would have 
a gasoline engine and | could get 
a washing machine that would run. 


| Don’t Love Chickens 

If I got used to getting up at 
five, I could do it as easily as I 
get up at eight now. It wouldn’t 
be any harder. Getting up is just 
a habit, anyway. 

Probably we couldn’t have an 
ice-box at first and anyway we 
might not be able to get ice; but we 
would have to cool the milk so I 
could keep my things cold where- 
ever the milk was. 

I don’t love chickens, but they 
can be a paying proposition, so | 
could care for them. I like cats and 
dogs, even calico cats. I don’t like 
pigs. If we had them, they would 
be far away, and I would not take 
care of them. 

Being trained in domecon, I 
would know better than to sell all 
the milk and eggs. But—every farm 
woman I know of (and I know 
about all types of them too) has 
that much sense. 


My Education 

I have visited more poor farm 
people than most college students. 
I don’t believe theirs is a worse 
poverty than that in the city 
slums, for at least fresh air and sun- 
shine are free in the country. I 
don’t remember ever seeing a man 
or woman who had an eighth grade 
education in the poverty class. I 
have a college education and my 
husband’s going to have one, too. 
We won't be in the poverty class 
if | have anything to say about it; 
and I think the woman has a lot 
to say. 

In conclusion, yes, I live on a 
farm now. 
—Anomymous 


(From the Cornell Countryman, Janu- 
ary, 1929) 
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ALUMNOTCE 


1923 


George A. West has joined the 
Milk Plant Specialties Corp., taking 
charge of research and develop- 
ment. Previous to this he spent 
twenty-six years with the Rochester 
Health Department and a year 
and a half with the Genesee Val- 
ley Co-op as milk plant manager. 


1940 


Llew Schaffnath is soil conser- 
vationist at Salem, N. J. 


1941 


Rachel Beaudoin, who has been 
working at the Universite de Mon- 
treal for a number of years, has 
been promoted from an. assistant 
in the Home Ec. Dept. to Ass’t. Di- 
rector, and now is Director of Home 
Economics at the Institute of Die- 
tetics and Nutrition. 


1942 
Samuel L. Painter and his wife 
have just moved to New Mexico. 
Painter is specializing in internal 
medicine at the Lovelace Clinic. 


Mrs. Elza Chaszar Gilboe is 
chairman of the homemaking de- 
partment of Bowie High School 
in El Paso, Texas, where her hus- 
band is stationed at Fort Bliss. Be- 
fore moving to Texas, the Gilboes 
traveled in Europe, where Mrs. Gil- 
boe taught U.S. dependents in 
Germany. 


Barbara Arthur Bald has _ re- 
cently moved to 28 Wade Street, 
Montgomery 5, Alabama. 


1943 
Robert S. Robinson is a research 
fellow in the department of micro- 
biology at Rutgers University. 
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1945 


Irwin Spear has been appointed 
assistant professor of Botany at 
the University of Texas in Austin. 
He received his PhD from Harvard 
last June. 


Columbia County has lost Caro- 
lyn Usher, HDA, to Tompkins Coun- 
ty. May we extend our greetings, 
Carolyn? 


Also in New York State, Phyllis 
Sterm Armstrong is teaching home 
ec at ihe Central School in Holland 
Patent. 


1946 
Elizabeth A. Brown is teaching 
homemaking at Pittsford Central 
School. 


Jean Tuttle Pizzini, who did 
home service work for a power and 
light company, then moved to 
Pennsylvania and married, is now 
on the staff of a test kitchen for 
Farm Journal in Philadelphia. 


1948 
Martha Smith is writing publicity 
about television shows with the 


promotion department of station 
KPIX. 


1949 

First Lieutenant Walter W. Pat- 
tern, Jr. completed his fiftieth and 
final mission over enemy held 
Korea in April. Since joining the 
Air Force in 1950 he has received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 


Barth Mapes started work No- 
vember 2 as Administrative As- 
sistant to Professor Turk of the 
animal husbandry department of 
Cornell. 
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1950 
Fred Schible, who has been in 
Virginia, is now working for the 
New York Railroads Perishable 


Inspection Agency at Albion, N. Y. 


1951 
Arlene Getz, who works as a 
secretary with the John L. Martin 
Company, is engaged to Jack 
Solomon. 
First Lieutenant Alan A. Silver 
is in Germany with the 816th Field 
Artillery Battalion. 


1952 

Lieutenant Harold Alexander 
completed Artillery School at Fort 
Bliss on September first and is now 
on his way to the Orient. 

Albert Hand has been at home 
working on his potato farm on the 
eastern end of Long Island since 
he graduated. 

Stephen Greenberg has acecpted 
employment in the field of com- 
modities training with the Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierck, Fennen, Beane Cor- 
poration in New York City, a busi- 
ness which deals mainly with trade 
in securities. 


1953 

Howard Adler is working in the 
field of bacteriology at Cornell. 

Bill Lidicker and Ed Insleberg are 
attending the Graduate School at 
the University of Illinois. 

Back in farming are Ted Hanna 
and Jim Orman in Avon, N. Y., 
Ronnie Space in Dryden, N. Y., and 
Bob Squires in Massena, N. Y. 

Bob Collins is engaged in dairy 
plant work at Barneveld, N. Y., and 
Warren Leach has assumed a sim- 
ilar position with General Ice 
Cream in Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Fa hece’s just no doubt about it, madam! If it weren’t for farm 
machinery, you'd mever have your new kitchen. You couldn’t 
possibly have your gleaming new range, your washer, your 
electric mixer, or any of the conveniences that make your day 
so much easier, so much more pleasant. Here’s what tractors, 
and harvesters, and corn pickers have done for you: 


Farm machinery has doubled the 
economy 


Remember the grain-threshing crews of a few years back? 
When 8 to 12 strong-backed men labored from dawn to 
dusk loading shocks on wagons, and hauling them to the 
threshing machine, where still other men oiled and reg- 
ulated the machine and hauled the grain away? Today, ove 
man drives a combine like an MM Self-Propelled Harvestor 
through the field. As he drives, the Harvestor cuts the grain, 
threshes it, and unloads it into a truck. In just ove day, this 
Harvestor saves more than enough manpower to manufacture 
a refrigerator. It is this tremendous saving in work-power 
that has made your modern conveniences possible. 


Ever see one of these gadgets? 


That is a husker’s hook. It took a real athlete to 

handle one. In one smooth motion, the husker 

would grab an ear of corn, snap it off the stalk, 

wh and deftly shuck the ear. Know what they do now? 

7 A mechanical corn picker, like one of the MM 

* Huskors, buzzes through a corn field and does more 

—_ in 8 hours than 25 men with husker’s hooks could 
andle. 


% OF 1935.39 T E % OF 1938.30 
Output per 
$6 heen man-hour 140 


Man-hours 
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Farm Production UP! Farm Manhours DOWN! 


In 40 years, farm output In 15 years, farm man- 


has nearly doubled. hours have dropped 
17%. 
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What farm machines have done for 
the farm wife 


When threshing took a whole crew of neighbors and hired 
hands, the farm wife toiled early and late in her steaming 
kitchen, cooking mighty meals for the hungry threshers. 
And not only during the harvest season, but all year ’round, 
the farmer’s wife pitched in to do a thousand-and-one chores 
her husband didn’t have time for. The modern farmer, with 
time gained by machinery, takes care of dairy cows, poultry, 
fruit orchards and gardens as a matter of course, leaving his 
wife free to keep house. And even housework is far easier 
for today’s farm wife, for she, too, enjoys the conveniences 
that save time and work in the city. 


Spark-plug of progress ... the 
farm equipment dealer 


Key man in farm mechanization is the local farm equipment 
dealer. His machinery knowhow, his facilities for sales and 
service, his vision and enthusiasm, make his place of busi- 
ness local headquarters for farmers seeking better methods 
of farming. A rural community can boast no greater asset 
than a progress-minded farm equipment dealer. 


Why farming is called the one basic 
industry : 


In colonial days, 85 farm workers produced 

just enough food for themselves and 15 non- 

farm workers. Today, 15 farmers produce for y 
both themselves and 85 others. With modern ~ @s 
machinery on our farms, fewer people produce WH 
food, and more people produce cars, TV sets, 

radios, and kitchen appliances. Thus, farm machinery 
helps us all enjoy a better life. And do you know who makes 
that farm machinery produce: The American farmer! Minne- 
apolis-Moline calls him the American Farmer-Businessman. 
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A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


The new McCormick® No. 6 fertilizer distributor introduces q 
a new and scientifically shaped feed opening. As the 8- 


| fingered feed metering wheels revolve, the fingers alter- 
nately reach in and out of the openings to both force and 
: control feed flow. This action is assured even when the 


feed regulator slide is nearly closed for distribution of ’ 


almost minutely small quantities, as well as up to 24% 
tons per acre. With the No. 6 farmers can now make 
more efficient use of fertilizer dollars by matching dis- 


tribution rate to soil needs more closely. 


ty to 8,500 Ibs. per acre ’ For complete description write for new catalog, “Mc- 
Cormick No. 6 Fertilizer Distributor.” 


Three sizes—8, 10 and 12-foot—have 
hopper capacities of 1,400, 1,750 and 
Scientifically shaped feed openings , 2,000 pounds of 100 pounds per bushel 
and metering fingers assure accurate fer- \ fertilizer. 
tilizer distribution at the selected rate, 
which can be varied in smaller increments 


than heretofore possible. Bottom is completely removable (be- 


low) to make thorough cleaning easy, 
thus extending distributor life. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the new McCormick No. 6 fertilizer distributor. TH 
research, engineering and manufacturing men are constantly pooling their time and talent 
to provide equipment that makes work easier and the farmer’s time more productive. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks 
..- Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





